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streets, cheering, weeping with delight as his troops went by; and
anything in the city was his for the asking. He was given a mansion
for himself and a cosy little home for Mrs. Loring, and all the city
hastened to pay its admiring respects to the man who had at last
freed it from the hated rule of the rebels. He was dined and he was
wined ; he was praised and he was thanked.
Poor Byng, the British admiral court martialled and hanged for
showing insufficient activity 1 He should have lived twenty years
later, commanded an army in America, and received the plaudits of
his king and country I
I knew that if Howe did as he should, he'd immediately march in
pursuit of the rebels, while still they were disheartened and in a
panic ; so Buell and I haunted his headquarters, fearful that he'd go
galloping off to the north before we could interest him in Soame
Leighton's case.
Yet four days passed before we were admitted to see him ; and in
those four days Howe had done little more than he had done after
Bunker Hill or after Long Island. He had eaten and drunk and
gambled with Mrs. Loring ; he'd appointed a new government for
the city and ceremoniously conferred with hundreds of Loyalists; he
had taken steps to appraise all rebel property, so that it might be
sold to those the rebels had so long intimidated.
Perhaps those things were necessary ; but four days are four days.
Much can happen in that length of time ; and it seemed clear to
Stedman, Buell and me that in those four day the rebels must surely
be mending.their tattered clothes, filling their powder-horns, getting
decent food into their bellies^ and recovering at least a little of the
self-respect they had lost at Long Island and Kip's Bay.
We suspected, too, that in those four days Cunningham had been
to Howe and, in his soothing way, told Howe a pack of lies about
Soame Leighton.
Certainly when Buell and I were at last admitted to headquarters,
Howe's.manner towards me, for the first time, was as sullen as his
face.
While I told him, as briefly as I could, about the persecution of
Soame Leighton, he stabbed with a quill pen at the pot of shot in
which the pen stood when not in use.
When I finished, he tossed the pen impatiently on his desk and
answered me in a long-suffering voice. " Aren't you making a great
to-do, Mr. Wiswell, about a rebel officer of no importance whatever?
If I understand the case correctly, his own unguarded tongue is
responsible for most of his troubles. He's gone out of his wsfy to make
himself offensive."